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EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 
RASH JUDGMENTS. 

Keep thy eye inwardly upon thyself, and be- 
ware of judging the actions of others. In judg- 
ing others, a man labors to no purpose, common- 
ly errs, and easily sins, but in examining and 
judging himself, he is always wisely and use- 
fully employed. 

We generally judge of persons and things as 
they either oppose or gratify our private views 
and inclinations ; and, blinded by self-love, are 
easily led from the judgment of truth. If God 
alone was the pure object of all our intentions 
or desires, we should not be troubled when the 
truth of things happens to be repugnant to our 
own sentiment; but now, we are continually 
drawa aside from truth and peace, by some par- 
tial inclination lurking within, or some apparent 
good or evil rising without. 

Many, indeed, secretly seek themselves in 
every thing they do, and perceive it not. These, 
while the course of things perfectly coincides 
with the sentiments and wishes of their own 
hearts, seem to possess all the blessings of peace ; 
but when their wishes are disappointed and their 
sentiments opposed, they are immediately dis- 
turbed and become wretched. 

From the diversity of inclinations and opinions 
tenaciously adhered to, arise dissensions among 
friends and countrymen, nay, even among the 
professors of a religious and-holy life. 

It is difficult to extirpate that which custom 
has deeply rooted ; and no man is willing to be 


carried farther than his own inclinations and 
opinions lead him. If, however, thou adherest 
more to thy own reason and thy own will, than 
to the meek obedience of Jesvs Christ, as the 
principal of all virtue within thee, thou wilt 
but slowly, if ever, receive the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit : for God expects an eotire and 
absolute subjection of our will to His, and that 
the flames of divine love should infinitely trans- 
cend the sublimest heights of human reason. 
WORKS OF CHARITY. 

Let not the hope of any worldly advantages, 
nor the affection thou bearest to any creature, 
prevail upon thee to do that which is evil. For 
the benefit of him, however, who stands in need 
of relief, a customary good work may sometimes 
be intermitted; for in such a case, that good 
work is not annihilated, but incorporated with 
a better. 

Without charity, that is love, the external 
world profiteth nothing; but whatever is done 
from chagity, however trifling or contemptible in 
the opinion of men, is wholly fruitful in the ac- 
ceptance of God, who regardeth more the de- 
gree of lové with which we act, than what or 
how much we have performed. He doeth much 
who loveth; he doeth much, who doeth well; 
and he doth much and well, who constantly pre- 
fereth the good of the community to the grati- 
fication of his own will. Many actions, indeed, 
assume the appearance of charity, that are 
wholly selfish and carnal; for inordinate affec- 
tion, self-will, the hope of reward and the desi.e 
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of personal advantage and convenience, are the 
common motives that influence the conduct of 
men. 

He that has true and perfect charity “ seek- 
eth not his own” in anything, but seeketh only 
that “God may be glorified in all things ;” he 
‘‘envieth not” for he desires no private grati- 
fication; he delights not in himself, nor in any 
created being; but wishes for that which is 
infinitely transcendent, to be blest in the enjoy- 
ment of God; he ascribes not good to any 
creature, but refers it absolutely to God; from 
whom, as from its fountain, all good originally 
flows ; in whom, as in their centre, all saints 
will finally rest. 

BEARING THE INFIRMITIES OF OTHERS. 

Those evils which a man cannot rectify, he 
ought to bear with humble resignation, till God 
shall be pleased to produce a change. This 
state of imbecility is, perhaps, continued as the 
proper trial of patience, without the perfect 
work of which we shall make but slow and in- 
effectual progress in the Christian life. Yet, 
under these impediments, we must devoutly 
pray, that God would ‘enable us, by the assist- 
ance of his spirit, to bear them with constancy 
and meekness. 

If “ after the first and second admonition, thy 
brother will not obey the truth,” contend no 
longer with him; but leave the event to God, 
who only knoweth how to turn evil into good, 
that his will may be done, and his glory accom- 
plished in all his creatures. 

Endeavor to be always patient of the faults 
and failings of others, for thou hast many faults 
and imperfections of thy own that require a re- 
ciprocation of forbearance. If thou art not 
able to make thyself that which thou wishest 
to be, how canst thou expect to mould another 
in conformity to thy will? But we require per- 
fection in the rest of mankind, and take no care 
to rectify the disorders of our own heart; we 
desire that the faults of others should be se- 
verely punished, and refuse the gentlest correc- 
tion ourselves ; we are offended at their licen- 
tiousness, and yet cannot bear the least oppo- 
sition to our own immodérate desires ; we would 
subject all to the control of rigorous statutes 
and penal laws, but will not suffer any restraint 
upon our own actions. Thus it appears, how 
very seldom the second of the two great com- 
mandments of Christ is fulfilled, and how difficult 
it is fora man to “love his neighbor as him- 
self.” 

eG ates 

GenTLE InFLUENCEsS—If the secret of all 
regenerate hearts could be laid open, we should 
doubtless view with a mixture of astonishment 
and gratitude the quantity of benefit which has 
been and which is effected in the world by the 
familiar converse, and even by the silent looks, 
of truly good men.— Bishop Judd. 
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An Address delivered at the request of the 
Teachers of Friends’ First-day School in 
Baltimore, on the occasion of closing the 
School for the Summer, 5th mo, 27th, 1866, 
By BensaMIN HALLOWELL. 

(Concluded from page 438.) 

I would by no means recommend /ess atten- 
tion to the cultivation and improvement of the 
mind, but more to the proper care and health- 
ful development of the body, which is the only 
means through which the mind can act. Now, 
it may be expected that I should give some 
general rales in regard to the modes of pro- 
moting or preserving health, and I will en- 
deavor to give some of the results of my expe- 
rience and observation. f 

Ist. In regard to diet, be rigidly careful to 
have all the food properly prepared, and not 
too rich—then do not starve yourselves—eat 
enough and always, if possible, of that which 
you relish. To relish what is eaten as a 
general thing, is indispensable to good health. 
Meat, in too great quantities, like all rich food, 
overstimulates the system. There is a great 
deal too much meat eaten for true health. 
Vegetables and fruits with good well-baked 
bread, milk and eggs, constitute what should 
be the basis of fare, in order to secure a sound 
condition of the system. 

2d. Keep the mind calm. Let it be ener- 
getic, when occasion demands, but preserve it 
tranquil and self-possessed. Fretting, no mat- 


ter from what cause, disturbs the nervous sys- 
tem and disorders the stomach, thus destroying 
the tone of the whole constitution, and render- 
ing it less able to bear up under the trials that 


caused the original disturbance. In this man- 
ner, the disturbed nervous influence induced by 
fretting, or giving way to brood over what is 
called trouble, acts injuriously on the system, 
and then the system re-acts on the nerves, till 
an entire derangement of the feeling ensues, 
under which the. poor victim will, perhaps, suf- 
fer for days, and in all probability, involve others 
of the household in a similar catastrophe. I 
have met with two admirable precepts upon this 
point which my young friends would do well 
toremember. First. Never fret or worry about 
what you can’t help. If you can’t help it, it is 
simply absurd to fret about it. Second. Never 
fret or worry about what you can help. If you 
can help it do so immediately, and the occasion 
for fretting is at once removed. 

3d. Never get in a passion. A fit of anger 
or passion is almost as hard on the system as & 
fit of epilepsy, or a spell of bilious fever; then, 
on account of health, leaving out of considera- 
tion the moral qualities and attendant unhappi- 
ness, it should be equally deprecated. Keep 
therefore the mind calm and tranquil. Make 
every reasonable and proper effort to remove 
whatever is uncomfortable and disagreeable, and 
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to have things in the condition in which you de- 
sire them ; and having done all in your power to 
this end, submit calmly and with patient resig- 
nation to them as they must be. Having done 
your best, leave the rest trusting. You say this 
cannot always be done; but we can try, and 
even the effort will be favorable, and such effort 
will often be successful. 

4th. Withdraw the mind as much as practica- 
ble from self. The more it centres upon self, 
the less favorable it is to health. Let the mind 
go forth frequently and liberally in the con- 
templation of the beauties of nature—the placid 
grandeur of the stars—the beauty and sweetness 
of the flowers—the innocence and cheeri- 
ness of the birds—the love of our fellow crea- 
tures—anything and everything that is beauti- 
ful and inviting, and it will tend to bring the 
system into its true harmony and to restore and 
preserve the health. j 

Avoid as much as possible the unhealthy 
habit of drawing upon or taxing the sympa- 
thies of our friends and ourselves, by a rehearsal 
of our ailments, our trials and difficulties. 
There may be a momentary relief in this too 
common and hurtful practice, but it is unsub- 
stantial and weakening, and disposes the mind 
to a morbid dwelling upon its own sorrows, 
which is directly at variance with that firm 
dignity, fortitude and self-reliance which are so 
essential to true health. 

* Sth. Cultivate feelings of interest and cheer- 
fulness in your daily avocations, whatever these 
may be. As a general thing, it is the condition 
of the mind, not the amount of labor or exer- 
tion in our business, that produces the principal 
wear and tear of the system. Where the en- 
gagement is evtirely from choice, however great 
the bodily labor, this wear and tear are almost 
wholly unknown. In the philosophic language 
of a colored man “ choose work” (that is work 
of one’s own choice) “is no work atall.” The 
same wise sentiment is expressed in different 
language by a person of great learning and ob- 
servation, ‘It is not work that kills people, but 
worry.’ Dr. Armstrong in his poem on the 
“ Art of Preserving Health’ speaks to the same 
point : 

“In whate’er you sweat 
Indulge your taste: 
Te chooses best, whose labor entertains 
His vacant fancy most. The toil you hate 
Fatigues you soon, and scarce improves your limbs.” 


6th. Persons, especially females, should very 
generally walk more and use more exercise in 
the open air. Besides the benefit of the fresh 
air, the influence of the sunshine—yes, sun- 
shine, when not too scorching—is most favorable 
to health, in imparting activity and strength 
to the skin and aiding it in the perform- 
ance of its various important functions. The 
benefit from this source can scarcely be over- 





estimated : and yet how many remain and keep 
their precious children almost entirely excluded 
from the healthy enjoyment of the sun’s rays, 
thus depriving themselves and their offspring of 
the kind and invigorating offices of one of their 
best friends. The three great natural contribu- 
tors to health—please remember them—are ex. 
ercise from useful employment, fresh air, and sun- 
shine. 

I promised to mention some instances illus- 
trative of the fact, that individuals of the 
greatest promise of usefulness and of the high- 
est intellectual capacity and attainments are 
frequently lost to the world many years earlier 
by the premature breaking of the delicate cas- 
ket in which the precious treasure is contained, 
for want of due regard to the laws of Health. 
Of the many recorded instances of the physical 
constitution being thus broken down in the 
great struggle for intellectual greatness, I shall 
mention two. 

Blaise Pascall, born at Clermont in France, 
in 1628, is famous for ingenious reasoning in 
support of the opinion of Torricelli, that it was 
the pressure of the atmosphere which sustained 
the column of mercury in the tube of the barom- 
eter. Pascall reasoned, that if the mercury was 
sustained by the pressure of the air, it would 
stand at less and less height in the tube of the 
barometer, as the instrument would be carried 
up a mountaio, where the column of air above 
it would be less. This opinion was verified, at 
his suggestion, by actual experiment, and the 
great proposition of the atmospheric pressure 
thereby permanently established. 

This ingenious and interesting person devoted 
himself incessantly to study. He “spent his 
play hours when a youth by himself, in a re- 
mote room;” wrote a treatise on Sound, at 
eleven years of age ; and one on Conic Sections, 
an advanced branch of mathematics, at sixteen. 
His biographer says, ‘“‘ The incessant application 
that produced results of such variety and ex- 
tent, produced another consequence, equally in- 
evitable—the loss of health, with all its attend- 
ant evils.” . He thus,sunk prematurely to the 
tomb, at the early age of 39, beloved and re- 
gretted, his brilliant star being extinguished 
before it had reached its meridian, for want of 
keeping the triple powers of the system prop- 
erly balanced. 

Henry Kirke White, whose “ Remains” have 
been so successfully embalmed by the poet 
Southey, was possessed of uncommon intellect- 
ual capacity. Te was born in England, in 
1705, and commenced his career at school at 
the age of three years. His biographer says, 
“ Ata very early age, his love of reading was 
a passion to which every thing else gave way.” 
In the pursuit.of his studies for a profession, it 
is recorded of him that he allowed no time for 
relaxation, little for his meals, and scarcely any 
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for sleep, under which regimen his bodily 
ers soon gave way, and he sunk with all his 
acquirements and promise to the tomb, at the 
early age of 21, his bright sun setting in the 
morning of life. He died on the 19th of 10th 
month, 1806. 

The poet Byron refers to the untimely and 
lamented death of Kirke White, in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines: 

“ Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing ; 
The spoiler swept that soaring Lyre away 
Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When science ’self destroyed her favorite son! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 

She sowed the seeds—but death has reaped the fruit. 
*T was thy own Genius gave the fatal blow, 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck Eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more, through rolling clouds, to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered on his heart! 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ;— 
And the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast.” 


Kirke White saw his approaching dissolution 
some time before it occurred, and mournfully 
referred to it, in the following touching lines, 
in “ An Ode to Disappointment,” written about 
the age of 19. 


“ Come, Disappointment, come! 
Though from Hope’s summit burled; 
Btill, rigid muse, thou art forgiven, 
For thou, severe, wast sent from Heaven, 
To wean me from the world :— 
To turn my eye from vanity, 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never, die. 


What is this passing scene ? 
A peevish April day : 
A little sun—a little rain; 
And then night sweeps along the plain 
And all things fade away. 
Man soon discussed, yields up his trust, 
And all bis hopes and fears Jie with him in the dust. 


Oh, what is beauty’s power ? 
It flourishes and dies: , 
Will the cold earth its silence break, 
0 tell how soft, how smooth the cheek, 
Beneath its surface lies? 
Mute, mute, is all o’er beauty’s fall, 
Her —_ resounds no more wken mantled in her 
pall. 
The most beloved on earth 
Not long survives to-day ; 
So music past is obselete, 
And yet ’twas sweet, ’twas passing sweet, 
But now ’tis gone away |! 
Thus does the shade to memory fade, 
When, in forsaken tomb, the form is laid. 


Then since this world is vain, 
And volatile and fleet, 
Why should I day up earthly joys, 
When rust corrupts, and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fiy from ill, with anxious skill, 
7 “aa hand will freeze, this throbbing heart 
e sti 


w- | Come, Disappointment, come! 


Thou art not strange to me, 
Sad monitress! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad, in early day 
I bend my knee to thee: 
From sun to sun, my race will run, 
I only bow and say, my God, ‘Thy will be done.’” 

These lines breathe the spirit of genius and 
devotion—the mind and the soul bewailing, in 
sad and softened, but resigned cadence, the 
certain early separation of a member of the 
tri-partnership, upon whose withdrawal their 
whole action, in this sphere of existence, must 
cease forever ! 

From such sweet specimen of his early prom- 
ise, how must we lament that a// should have 
been so prematurely lost to the world, by such 
total disregard as we have seen, of the laws of 
Health, of which, however, it is to be presumed 
he was ignorant. 

We have, on the other hand, some contrasting 
and noble instances where the triple powers of 
our nature—body, mind and soul—have been 
preserved, well balanced, through a long and 
active life; among whom [ shall name the 
Baron Von Humboldt and John Quincy Adams. 

The great and learned Humboldt, by the labor 
of ascending the Andes and. various other 
mountains, and exploring the geographical fea- 
tures of the greater portion of our globe, with 
his great bodily industry and mental activity, 
and his soul constantly alive to the grand dis- 
play of the power, wisdom and goodness of God, 
which is everywhere witnessed in creation, not 
only acquired that deep insight into nature, and 
those lofty conceptions of. the attributes of 
Deity, which constituted such a rich gift to his 
contemporaries, and grand bequest to genera- 
tions to come, but at the same time, by his well 
regulated and laborious researches in these ex- 
plorations, secured that vigorous development of 
his physical constitution, for which he was in- 
debted for his great power of endurance, in 
giving to the world so many valuable volumes 
containing the recorded results of his labors. 
He died at the advanced age of 90, with-all his 
powers in full vigor to the last, continuing 
actively to benefit his race for a period of more 
than 50 years longer than the whole life of the 
lamented Pascall. 

John Quincy Adams also kept all his triple 
powers well balanced to an advanced age. His 
mother trained him early to active physical du- 
ties, and to elevated moral and religious ideas 
and observances, which happily continued with 
him through life. ‘ 

He remained constantly at his post of activity 
and usefulness till the bodily machine was 
worn out, in the course of nature, when, seeing 
he had finished his career and reached the ter- 
mination of his journey and his labors here, he 
calmly remarked, “ This is the last of earth :-— 
I am content,” and gently ceased to be. He 
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died on the 23d of 2d month, 1848, at the ad- 


vanced age of 84, having by due regard to the 
laws of Health, for which he was remarkable, 
given to the world the benefit of his great in- 
dustry and vast attainments, for an uninter- 
rupted period of 63 mature years beyond the 
whole extent of the life of Henry Kirke White, 
including the time of the latter’s infancy and 
education. Thus may we see the great import- 
ance of paying due regard to the requirements 
of the body,—to develop its powers, and pre- 
serve them carefully in health, in order for the 
fulfilment of their highest allotment and capa- 
bilities. To sum it all up,—keep the three 
parts of our nature, the animal, intellectual 
and moral or religious, well balanced and all 
in harmony, acting out promptly and rigidly 
the best information which you possess 
or can acquire for the health of your bod- 
ies; have constantly at hand some useful 
employment or engagement, and whenever 
practicable, a full supply of bodily exercise, 
fresh air and sunshine ;—preserve the mind 
‘active, cheerful, hopeful and self-reliant, with 
feelings of kindness and love to all your fellow 
creatures; and supply it daily with more or 
less intellectual food ;—and finally cultivate 
love and obedience to God, and an abiding trust 
in the watchful care of a kind superintending 
and over-ruling Providence, who will always 
bless every right endeavor, and none wore ap- 
provingly than those directed to the preservation 
of the “‘ harmonious condition of the multiplied 
dependencies of the physical system,” with which 
he has so munificently entrusted us, for the 
high and benevolent purpose of our own en- 
joyment and His eternal glory. 
LOST TIME. 

Let any man pass an evening in vacant idle- 
ness, or even in reading some silly tale, and com- 
pare the state of his mind when he goes to sleep 
or gets up next morning with its state some 
other day, when he has spent a few hours in 
going through the proofs, by facts and reasoning, 
of some of the great doctrines in natural science, 
learning truths wholly new to him, and satisfy- 
ing himself, by careful examiuation, of the 
grounds on which known truths rest, so as to be 
not only acquainted with the doctrines of them- 
selves, but able to show why he believes them, 
and to prove before others that they are true,— 
will find as great a difference as can exist in 
the same being; the difference between looking 
back upon time unprofitably wasted, and time 
spent in self-improvement. He will feel himself, 
in one case, listless and dissatisfied; in the other, 
comfortable and happy. In the one case, if he 
did not appear to himself humble, at least will 
not have earned any claim to his own respect ; 
in the other case, he will enjoy a proud concious- 
ness of having, by his own exertions, become 
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a wiser, and therefore a more exalted nature. 
—Lord Brougham. 
——_-~.6- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An article in the Intelligencer of the 11th of 
Fifth month last, under the heading of “ The 
prospect before us,” is devoted to a subject 
upon which something more may be said. It 
is the subject of the decline of our Society, and 
the prospect before us as to whether we shall 
continue to live, or are destined to extinction. 
Statistics are there referred to, showing that 
there has been a dimiaution of nearly one-fifth 
of actual members within Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, from the year 1829 to 1863. And 
when we consider how much within that time 
population has increased, and how other re- 
ligious denominations among us have increased, 
we may form an idea of what our numbers ought 
to be, instead of what they are. 

But it is not so much in numbers that we 
have declined, as in the attendance of our meet- 
ings, and the life and interest of those meetings. 
Here lies, in fact, the true difficulty. The ar- 
ticle before referred to states also that there is 
every reason to believe that Friends are dimin- 
ishing in numbers in all the Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; and that it appears also that the 
meetings of those called Orthodox, except in 
some of the Western States, are also declining. 

Independently of actual statistics, this state 
of things, especially the continued falling off in 
the attendance of our meetings, must for years 
have been apparent to all who have had an op- 
portunity of observing; and to all our members 
it suggests the most serious considerations. But 
one result can follow from the continued decline 
of anything, and that is it must come toan end. 
Extinction is, therefore, our inevitable doom, 
and that at no very distant day, unless a reme- 
dy for this state of things is sought for and ob- 
tained. : 

Has our Society fulfilled its ~vission? And 
is the termination of its existence to be regard- 
ed as following in the natural and providential 
order of events? If so,—and there may be those 
who entertain this opnion,—then we need not 
trouble ourselves about it; but otherwise an ob- 
ligation of the most important character de- 
volves upon us, and that is to ascertain the 
cause of our lifeless condition, and apply a rem- 
edy. 

Tt may safely be assumed that if the princi- 
ples we profess are correct, and have not become 
obsolete, and if our forms and usages were 
wisely adapted to the wants and requirements 
of the present day, then we would necessarily 
prosper; and the fact that we do not prosper is 
conclusive proof either that the particular testi- 
monies we hold have had their day, or that our 
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forms, usages and modes of worship are not 
such as to meet the requirements of the present 
generation. These are conclusions, the force 
‘of which will be apparent to, and must be ad- 
mitted by all. A more concise way of stating 
the proposition would be to say that the reason 
we do not prosper is—that there is something 
wrong with us. 

The duty we of the present generation owe to 
those who are to come after us, of handing 
down to them, as they have come to us, the 
great distinguishing testimonies which we main- 
tain as a religious body, is one of the most im- 
st obligations. May not a kind reproof 

e admifiistered to those occupying high seats, 
who are looked to as the fathers and mothers 
among us, who, notwithstanding their zeal in 
many things of a formal nature, yet, as to any 
active remedies, seem to be indifferent upon this 
vital question. Perhaps this duty devolves 
equally, however, or even ought to be assumed 
principally, by those of a younger class; and, 
in this view, a word of caution may not be out 
of place to some who are older, lest by undue 
prejudice in favor of established usages, and in- 
considerate aversion to all changes, they be 
found as stumbling blocks in the way. 

The work uf ascertaining what are our defi- 
ciencies, and what may be the mest suitable 
remedies, and applying them, is one of peculiar 
delicacy and importance. And while it neces- 
sarily requires boldness, it also requires the ut- 
most prudence, and the constant and watchful 
exercise of those eminent virtues, charity, for- 
bearance, toleration, and love toward one an- 
other. 7. oo oe 


peintaltitnennn 

The roots of plants are hid under ground, so 
that they themselves are not seen; but they 
appear in their branches, flowers and fruit, 
which argue there is a root and life in them. 
Thus the graces of the spirit planted in the 
soul, though themselves invisible, yet discover 
their being and life in the track of a Christian’s 
life, his words, his actions, and the frame of his 
carriage.— Leighton. 

cenbaaepitllisneesnenee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ADVICE TO MINISTERS—EXCESSIVE CAUTION— 

SILENT MEETINGS—CALL TO THE YOUNG. 


My mind has-been powerfully impressed this 
morning on reading the first two articles of last 
week’s IJntelligencer—the ‘Epistle from New 
York Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders,”’ 
and the letter of George Fox ‘to Friends of 
the Ministry.in Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” 
—with a certain point of contrast between them. 
The first named Epistle, which is full of excel- 
lent matter and stirring appeals, contains also 
the following passage, which I select for an il- 
lustration : 


“Those in the ministry were tenderly en- 
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treated to remember the responsibility of their 
calling, and always to bear in mind that none 
can minister availingly, in attending to the in- 
junction of the Divine Master—‘ Feed my 
lambs’—to the gathering of the flocks, but those. 
that are anointed and receive their qualification 
from on high—that nothing but what proceeds 
from God can gather to him—that no human 
qualification is sufficient for the performance of 
this great service aright, and that all scholastic 
attainments in the world fall very far short of a 
right qualification for the ministry—that the 
gift being divine, the qualification must be of 
God, and should be performed freely without 
any view to reward from man,” &., &c. The 
spirit of Fox is conveyed in such words as 
these, without the caution which seems to be- 
come needful only as life expires. “ Therefore, 
I desire that you may all improve your gifts 
and talents, and not hide them in a napkin, 
lest they be taken from you; and not put your 
candle undera wvushel, lest it go out ; and not be 
like the foolish virgins, who kept their name. 
of virgins, but neglected having oil in their 
lamps ; such were not diligent in the work of 
God, nor in the concerns of the Lord, nor in 
their own particulars.” ‘“ You may be a hin- 
drauce one unto another, if you (confine your 
visits to Friends, and) do not travel in the life 
of the universal Truth that would have all men 
to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of 
the Truth; and if you would have them come 
to the knowledge of the Truth, let them know 
it, and where it may be found. So I desire 
—y you be valiant for it upon the earth,” 
ic. 

It appears to me that these two utterances 
faithfully represent the spirit of the early, as 
contrasted in action at least with that of the 
modern, Society of Friends. The latter, like an 
old man, advises care and caution, while the 
former, like a young man, urges to action, eager 
that work be done—and acts accordingly. The 
one, full of zeal and enthusiasm in the Lord’s 
work, went boldly forward through the opposi- 
tion of friends and enemies to plant the seeds of 
heavenly truth and love in all places, leaving 
the ninety and nine righteous to go in search of 
the one benighted wanderer. The latter, fear- 
ful lest its order, peace and harmony be im- 
paired, moves timidly around its narrow fold, 
keeping diligent watch lest there be any exces- 
ses or any departure from the ancient testimo- 
nies and landmarks. 

The one was an army of invasion, of young 
heroes striking boldly into the enemy’s country, 
caring less for their defences than to have an 
edge on their swords; the other is an army of 
defence, of old men shut in the walls of sectarian 
tradition, and mourning the desolations of Zion, 
but feeling powerless to advance agaivst the ad- 
vancing foe. It needs no prophet’s eye to see 
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the end. Unless the Lord raise up an army ofj and burn its way through us, not being able to 


young men, or put a new spirit into those whoj| force a way through many that should become 








now serve him, causing them to think less of 
keeping their armor bright and clean than they 
do of the salvation of souls and of carrying the 
saving truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ home 
to the hearts of them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, then the edict will soon 
go forth—“ Cast out the bondwoman and her 
son.” 

When we come to care more for the law than 
we do for the Life, more for the form than for 


the Spirit of religion, we are no longer Christ’s | 


joyful channels of living water, because they 
dare not confront either their own weakness or 
the critical examination and severe judgment of 
others. 

And that kind of admonition which em- 
braces but misadapts important truths, like the 
misapplied counsel of Job’s friends, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. It may easily be that minis- 
ters are in present need of caution not to move 
unbidden in attempting to do the Lord’s work ; 
but my conviction is that such exhortations as 





freemen, but servants unto Moses. Oh, Friends, those of Jesus Christ, and of his apostles Paul 
why have you-turned again t»ward the bondage | and George Fox, are much more needful. 

from which you were delivered? Why have} “Preach the word; be instant in season and 
you become weak and timid, so that the inhabi- | cut of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
tants of Canaan seem as giants, and you are long suffering and doctrine,” was the advice of 
afraid to move out of the walls of Jerusalem, or } one of the most successful apostles. With this 
let your young men go out to forage, lest they | agrees the spirit of that lovely and zealous man 
become defiled with the enemy? Is this faith |on whom was laid the Word of the Lord, who 
in God, or in brick and stone ? Your over-cau-| called men from following forms, traditions and 
tion, your anxiety to preserve your distinctive | ceremonies to the guidance of Christ’s living 
testimonies as a sacred birthright, have so la-| Light. But what are the professed disciples of 
dened+you that your power of free action and j all these now doing? Some are mourning that 
your confidence in one another are nearly gone.| the people have gone away to seek other pas- 
A right degree of caution is invaluable, but an| tures; some are sitting in silence, seldom 
excess of it is fatal to that enterprise and free | preaching and less frequently drawing together 








activity which are as essential to success in | 


spiritual as in temporal undertakings. The lit- 
tle motions of the spirit are crushed back. We 
fear to speak, lest we should say amiss, and so 
the little openings are closed, and the one talent 
buried in the earth, because we find Christ a 
hard master. But why does he seem hard? 
Why is it hard work, like taking life, for the 
young to open the mouth in a religious meet- 
ing? It is not Christ who makes it so, for he 
is all love, all tenderness and encouragement, 
gently urging to that freedom in the utterance 
of thought which gives growth to the spirit. 
Ah! it is our over-nice and critical Friends that 
are the hard masters. They are not so wise as 
they were when first they were parents, and 
taught their little ones how to speak. Then 
they loved their lisping accents, their broken 
words, and smiled and gently invited the timid 
attempts to bring forth the spreading leaves of 
thought. 

Mistakes were unnoticed ; they knew that as 
the life advanced, as reason dawned, darkness 
would flee away, so they surrounded the fireside 
or the domestic table with a warm, genial, en- 
couraging atmosphere of love. Had they not 
done this, their children would either have left 
them to find relief and pleasure, or else have 
grown up as dull and ignorant of common life 
as most of us are in our religious life. Oh, it 
is sad, very sad, that religion should be made 
such a hard and doleful thing ; that the spirit of 
love, and knowledge, and understanding, which 
is the Spirit of the Lord, should have to beat 





the warmth of earnest hearts in prayer, while 
others are felt to be sitttng on the watch, lest 
there be any departure from the accustomed 
courses; thus fostering a dead imitation of 
other men’s peculiar views or expressions, in- 
stead of the freshness and power of original 
feeling and thought. There are earnest, useful 
laborers intent on obeying the commandments ; 
but most of these are much more fettered in 
their spirit and motions than were those sons of 
the morning who carried light into dark places, 
and who, fearing the Lord only, loved their fel- 
low disciples as brethren. The sad truth is, we 
have become bondmen to each other, and to our 
own weakness and want of faith. Whatare we 
doing here, it were well to ask, in these silent 
meetings? Not one mind in ten is active with 
profitable reflection. There is, perhgps, a 
wholesome feeling of solemnity which is better 
than vain words; but most present are only 
dreaming or sitting under a dark cloud which 
yields them no water. And this is not because 
there is not water in the cloud, but because the 
electrical power of the Spirit is wanting to con- 
dense the dark vapor into shining drops, which 
would bring life and joy to thirsting souls, could 
they but fall, even in the simple patterings of 
the artless but earnest tongue. 

“With the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” “Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Why, then, are 
we so much silent? Let us not be deceived. 
It is not because we are so spiritual, more than 
others, but because we are dying; because the 
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life of God is under oppression in our hearts. 
Therefore, those who have come, thinking to 
receive the bread of life, go away hungry, per- 
haps to return no more. It is sometimes well 
to point to the open Fountain, saying, “ There 
is water; dip for yourselves.” But because 
the land is dry, and the water deep, and men 
have no buckets, therefore God sends his ser- 
vants to draw for them, until they learn to draw 
for themselves. As God condescended to our 
low estate so far as to clothe his Son, who is 
our spiritual Bread, in a body of flesh, so he 
clothes bis love, wisdom and goodness in words, 
that men may receive truth through these ex- 
ternal mediums or signs. The cry of the 
Psalmist is echoed by many souls, ‘“ Lord, be 
not silent unto me, lest if thou be silent unto 
me, I become like them that go down into the 
it.’ Words are the mirrors of thought and 
eeling by which these are transmitted and en- 
larged. Therefore, while reasonably cautious 
not to be found sowing chaff, let every Chri:- 
tian consider it his duty to scatter the seeds of 
righteousness and truth in some way, and if he 
is not now able, make it his immediate business 
to find that ability by applying diligently for 
the grace of God, and laying in seeds of knowl- 
edge from the granary of the Scriptures, and 
not be hindered by custom, if he find good seed 
therein adapted to the present wants, from 
bringing it to the people in such form and 
measure as it has been preserved for our use. 
Arise; young men, and begin to serve the 
Lord your God. “As the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even unto the 
west,”’ so the Light of Christ is enlightening 
the Gentiles. Why are you yet slumbering? 
Arise, virgin souls, and trim your lamps, and if 
they are burning low, fill them quickly with the 
oil of grace, and take them from under your 
beds of ease and your sectarian measures, lest, 
when the Bridegroom comes, you be left weep- 
ing without, and bewailing your folly in the 
darkness. EDWARD Ryper. 
Brewster's Station, N. Y., 8th. mo. 27, 1867. 





COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

Religion, or the devotional part of it, is noth- 
ing but communion of the soul with God ; and 
therefore by its necessary condition is seclusive. 
There is no piety of a multitude. The worship 
of a congregation is the worship of so many 
hearts, each rendered a degree more fervent than 
otherwise by the power of sympathy. But ifthe 
elements of worship have not been brought 
together from the depths of individual spirits, 
‘they exist not at all. In all true worship, 
whether the scene be the place of public convo- 
cation or the closet, the soul brings its immortal 
substance, and its personal destiny, and its par- 
ticular interests—its recollections, its hopes and 
its fears—yes, itself, as if it were the only crea- 


? 


ted existence, or in oblivion of all others, before 
the throne of God. How vivid soever may be 
the emotions that spring from the heart in its 
sympathy with others, they can never come into 
comparison with those that belong to its own 
ultimate welfare —Jsaac Taylor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 21, 1867. 


“ We GLEAN FROM EVERY VINTAGE.”— 
This motto we deem appropriate to express the 
aim which the editors of this paper have ever 
kept in view, while seeking for aliment to 
satisfy the intellectual wants, and minister to 
the spiritual life of its readers. To cater for 
such a variety of tastes as must inevitably be 
found among the large circle of our subscribers, - 
requires no small degree of care and assiduous 
labor; and it is satisfactory to receive assur- 
ances that our sincere endeavors are appre- 
ciated. 

Among the articles recently inserted in our 
paper, the selections from the discourses and 
letters of F. W. Robertson have elicited from 
many of our readers and correspondents testi- 
monials of decided approbation. There are, 
however, we regret to learn, some exceptions. 
One Friend, writing to our publishing agent, 
expresses his disapprobation of resorting to 
‘the writings or opinions of a hireling min- 
istry,” in order to fill our columns. 

For our part, we rejoice when we have evi- 
dences that others, not of our fold, are being 
gradually drawn away from a dependence upon 
externals; and we believe, as this work goes 
on, it will lead to an acknowledgment of the 
Truth in its simplicity, and an abandonmént 
of the ceremonial observances by which it is 
encumbered. We consider the system of a 
stipendiary ministry inconsistent with the pre- 
cepts of Christ and the practice of the Apostles, 
and we believe it has been fraught with great 
injury to the Church throughout Christendom ; 
but we must, in charity, admit that many who 
have been engaged in it have been sincere 
Christians, devoting their lives to the righteous 
cause, so far as it was opened to their minds. 

The progress of the soul in spiritual know- 
ledge is usually gradual, and, when much en- 
cumbered by the prejudices of education, is 
almost invariably slow. An instructive ex- 
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ample of this is found in the recorded ex- 
perience of John Simpson, a highly-valued 
minister, who lived in the last century. He 
was educated among the Presbyterians, and, 
after he became a minister in our Society, he 
retained for some time a belief in the rectitude 
of defensive war. ‘Through the gradual un- 
foldings of the Divine Light, his understand- 
ing at length became illuminated, and his 
judgment fully convinced that all carnal war- 
fare, offensive and defensive, had its origin in 
the unsubdued lusts of the flesh, and was 
entirely opposite to the spirit of the gospel of 
Christ. Previous to this discovery, he had 
been careful not only to avoid speaking on the 
subject, but also to conform to the established 
discipline and testimonies of Friends in rela- 
tion to wars and military requisitions. He was 


heard to remark that, from observation and 
experience, he was fully persuaded that, in the 
operations and discoveries of the divine prin- 
ciple in dedicated minds, every man did not 
begin to learn at the same point of the Christian 
alphabet ; but, as faithful obedience was yielded 
to the arisings of Light, all would come into 


the fulness, and see eye to eye.’’* 

It has always been the practice of writers 
in our religious Society, when advocating the 
principles of Truth, to call to their aid appro- 
priate corroborating testimony from devout 
authors of other persuasions. The writings of 
Archbishop Fenelon have been widely circu- 
lated and much approved by Friends; and 
Robert Barclay, in his Apology, quotes freely 
from the writings of Calvin and other Protest- 
ant ministers, to sustain some ofthe views 
presented in that standard work. In quoting 
from Calvin, we know that Barclay did not 
favor the doctrine of predestination, nor the 
system of giving to ministers a pecuniary sup- 
port in reward for their services. 

Let us rejoice in the progress ef Truth, and 
embrace it wherever we find it. 


cemnemititiiitpimenmine 

Communications from two correspondents 
will be found in the present number, both 
bearing upon the condition of our religious or- 
ganization. E. R. contrasts the sentiments 
contained in the “Epistle from New York 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders,” with 


Etreeensesseengmeamasemeeedimenrmnemmntnenengimiemmmmaiantnataaiamgmenereminenmsainiaaiaetity 


* Janney’s Hist. of Friends, iii., 405. 
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those of George Fox in a letter “ to friends of 
the ministry in Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’’ 
both of which appeared in the 25th number of 
the Intelligencer. He considers the former 
cautious and contracted, and that the latter 
urges to active and expansive measures for the 
promulgation of Truth as professed by Friends. 
We believe that the two cannot be justly com- 
pared. Our early Friends were incited to labor 
with a zeal consequent upon the new era which 
had dawned upon them, through the faithful- 
ness, apparently, of one who had himself been 
led into quiet fields and secret places, where he 
became impressed with the immutable truth, 
that Christianity consists in obedience to the 
revelations of Christ, “the true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” 
and that those who receive it are given “ power 
to become the sons of God.’ In that com- 
paratively dark day, there were many hungering 
for the bread of life, being weary of a profes- 
sional religion which yielded not the fruits of 
the spirit. ‘To these, the voice of G. Fox and 
others, who were alike convinced of this vital 
principle, was like a living inspiration from the 
Fountain of Life. The novelty of men and 
women preachivg without having been prdained 
by man, drew the people in crowds to listen to 
their teachings. Persecutions followed; and 
the blood of the martyrs enkindled a holy zeal 
for the cause for which they suffered. - After a 
lapse of years a very different state of things 
exists. In some cases the language of the 
prophets is doubtless applicable—“ How is the 
gold become dim! how is the most fine gold 
changed!” Still, we believe there are many 
who are living in accordance with their highest 
perceptions of right. The origin of the New 
York Epistle was to share with the absent mem- 
bers of that part of the Society the gospel ex- 
ercises which had flowed freely during the sit- 
tings of the Yearly Meeting, “which perchance 
might be as a brook by the way to cheer the 
drooping spirit and strengthen the weary trav- 
eller on the way to Zion.” They no doubt 
eould also with George Fox desire that “all 
men should come to the knowledge of the 
Truth,” aod with him encourage all to walk in 
obedience to the knowledge received. We 
unite with our correspondent in the wish that 
faithfulness may be observed in the work as- 
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signed by our Heavenly Father, but as nothing 
can gather to Him that does not proceed from 
Him, they who minister have need to take 
heed that they “speak with authority and not 
as the scribes.” We feel a concern that none 
may have their faith weakened in the ancient 
testimony to silent worship, nor weary.of a form 
in consonance with a state of mental quiet, pre- 
figured in Scripture by the injunction, “ Keep 
silence before me, O ye islands, and let the 
people renew their strength !” 


The delinquency referred to in the Essay 
over the signatare of “T.H.S.,” in relation to the 
attendance of our religious meetings, has occa- 
sioned deep regret not only in the minds of 
concerned Friends of the present day, but the 
history of the Society proves that since its 
origin this has been the case in every genera- 
tion. It is an evidence, we believe, that the 
advantages to be derived from mingling in spirit 
in the worship which is acceptable to the Father 
of spirits, are not fully appreciated by our num- 
bers generally. Too many may be like those 
formerly, Who when “a certain man made a 
great supper and invited many,” some had 
bought a piece of ground, some oxen, and some 
had married a wife—and all wished to be ex- 
cused. The interest manifested by a number 
of the younger class of Friends in the meetings 
recently held for the purpose of mutual ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of religious 
truths is an encouraging feature, and we hope 
it may extend, so as to lead both young and old 
to frequently consider those things which pro- 
mote the spiritual health and prosperity of in- 
dividuals and communities. 


Several causes have operated to reduce the 
figures of the census of 1829, some of which, 
we trust, will, by the increase of love and Chris- 
tian toleration, be avoided in the future. But 
we apprehend that nothing will conduce so 
much to strengthen the bonds of religious fel- 
lowship as an ¢ndividual awakening to the bles- 
sedness of a life of purity and holiness. By 
this congenial minds will be attracted, and in 
the feeling of their dependence upon the great 
Head of the Church for spiritual supplies, they 
will at the time appointed for the gathering of 
the flocks be drawn together, in order to partake 
of the refreshing stream when the stone shall 
be rolled away from the well’s mouth. 





Errata.—On p. 434, 2d column, 19th line from 
bottom, for “ reviewing Truth,” read “ receiving Truth.” 

On p. 435, 2d column, 16th line from bottom, for 
“A flute,” read “ A slate.” 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

In order to aid the Committee appointed at the 
First-day School Conference, on Seventh-day last, 
to prepare a suitable statement of ‘the efforts of 
Friends to establish such schools, it is requested 
that Friends throughout the country will forward, 
previous to Tenth month 12th, an account of any 
First-day Schools which now are, or have been, in 
existence amongst Friends, giving, if possible, the 
number on roll, average attendance, the plan of con- 
ducting them, the difficulties they may have to en- 
counter, and the title of such works as may be of an 
unobjectionable character for Friends’ children. 
Address “ First-day School Committee,” No, 144 
N. Seventh St. 


| 
The undersigned, in acknowledging the contribu- 
tions below given, would urge it upon Friends to 
show their interest in the preparation and publishing 
of suitable books, by promptly forwarding such sums 
as their ability will warrant to enable the association 
to put to print works now being offered to it for pub- 
lication : 


From a Friend at Brookdale, Bucks Co., $1.00 
“6 = Paxinos, Pa., 1,00 
“ ts Woodbury, N. J., 1.00 

“ Friends of Concord, Pa., through 
Lewis Palmer, 12.00 
“ Friends at Greenwich, N. J., 2.00 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 
717 Willow St., 
Treasurer Friends’ Publication Asgociation. 





EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 4. 
Brienz, Aug. 4, 1867. 

I have come to this place alone, having parted 
from my party for the week for the sake of a 
rest with another American Friend, who is pass- 
ing a month or two in the Pension Bellevue, a 
mile from the village of Brienz, in a valley 
which frouts the lake, and is secluded from the 
world as it were by three walls of mountains, 
whose green and rocky sides make a paradise 
for painters’ eyes, especially as wandering clouds 
of mist—which adorn more than obscure— 
cause perpetual changes of light and color: and 
then the distant mountains seen over the lake, 
with snow peaks coming and going, spiritualize 
the whole. 

This place is exceptional as a public house. 
Indeed it hardly isone. It is kept by a gentle- 
man who has, till within a year or two, been a 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Berne, who had the misfortune to lose by a fire 
his extensive and valuable laboratory. He in- 
vented the illumination of the Falls of Giess- 
bach, which are close by Brienz, and had this 
fine estate here, with a house five or six times 
larger than his family required, and so he takes 
some men boarders. The establishment is op- 
parently carried on by the servants. I have not 
in three days yet seen him, though his wife re- 
ceived me at the door with all the hospitality 
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of manner and courtesy of a lady—which she is 
—a cultivated and refined lady, one of four sis- 
ters, the other three having removed from 
Berne with her, and living in a picturesque 
cottage between this house and the lake. - The 
family lives entirely separate, and the boarders 
have their own table, which is served with the 
most exact German etiquette, by the rosy- 
cheeked maids, in six or seven courses, every 
vegetable nearly being served separately, and 
the plates changed so that each one has sig or 
seven plates. The company is of the best kiud 
—one family with four children among the 
guests—and the conversation at dinner general. 
One of the sisters speaks English perfectly, and 
has called on us. She is full of the love of lite- 
rature, and I have found her well read in 
Italian, Spanish, German and English litera- 
ture; very fond of our Longfellow, and making 
fine discriminations in his writings. She had 
not heard of bis translation of Dante. 

The village is a mile off. Iam so sorry that 
my ear absolutely is impervious to the collo- 
quial French and German, because, if I could 
understand them, I could go about among these 
Swiss peasants, who talk German and French 
both, and get acquainted with them. Itis a 
rare chance I have to see the heart of Switzer- 


Interlachen, with its splendid views of the 
Jungfrau. The Giessbach is also close by, and 
every night illuminated. It is a lovely place 
to bring children for the summer, because it is 
so secluded and healthy, and the neighborhood 
so innocent. Mrs. H. has a third son, about 
three years old, who plays about with the peas- 
ant children, under the eye of his mother, for 
she seems to take care of them entirely herself, 
sauntering about as he wanders at “his own 
sweet will; and such devoted nursery work 
becomes anything but a wearisome work in such 
a nursery, whose walls are but wooded moun- 
tains, and whose carpet such a beautiful green 
lawn, aud its ornaments a little pond with gold 
fishes,—a fountain in the midst that always 
plays,—enclosures holding peacocks, golden 
pheasants, and other lovely specimens of animal 
life. The garden is delightfully provided with 
settees and little summer houses in the pleas- 
antest places, all having the air of a private 
gentleman’s house—which it was, and, I might 
almost say, 7s. I am so particular in all this 
description for the sake of my American friends, 
who, for uo more money than they spend in a 
trip to Sharon, or Saratoga, or Newport, at the 
present high ‘cost of living, might come into the 
heart of Switzerland and pass a summer. [ 


land. The people have not been demoralized | came from Paris by way of Fontainbleau, seeing 


by the neighborhood of a great hotel, and these 
really refined ladies give us a glimpse into a 
society which a mere traveller rarely enters into 
in Europe. 


| 


that most magnificent of French palaces—in its 
interior; then by way of Pontarlier and Neuf- 
chatel to Lausanne, where we made a detour to 


My American friend came here | go to Geneva for the sake of going to Chamouny, 


with special iatroduction to them, and I had | but another might go on from Lausanne to 


one from her; otherwise we should not have 
seen them ‘at all, though Mrs. H. always re- 
ceives everybody, and there is an appeal to her 
when any thing goes wrong. It is evident that 
she also superintends the sending up of the 
meals, as every thing is so exact. But the 
meals take a very long time, as the courses come 
on very deliberately: four courses of fish, flesh 
and fowl, with a vegetable; then pudding; then 
fruit; then confections. For breakfast and 
supper we have tea, coffee or chocolate,—as we 
prefer; bread, butter, cheese and cold meat. 
Every thing is well cooked and abundant in 
_ The price is fixed at five francs a 
ay, if you stay a week or month; seven francs 
a day for a more transient visit. The house is 
four stories high, and the three upper stories 
are for boarders—or at least the second and 
third; and there seems to be eight or ten 
onastory. All who are here are on the second 
story ; but as the place becomes known by their 
continued residence, (this is the second year of 
the Pension only,) I think there is no doubt 
we will always be full; for, besides the beauty 
of the situation and views,—by means of the 
steamboat at Brienz,—there are charming ex- 
cursions on the beautiful lakes of Brienz and 
Thun, possible at small expense, and visits to 





Berne, Newhaus and Brienz. A through ticket 
to Newhaus can be taken at Lausanne, which 
sets you across Lake Thun, than which there is 
none more beautiful in Switzerland in fine 
weather, when you can see the Jungfrau. At 
Newhaus an omnibus takes you to the Brienz 
steamboat, giving you a beautiful drive through 
the lake street of Interlachep, with its palatial 
houses. The Brienz steamboat carries you by 
the falls of the Giessbach, which are exquisitely 
beautiful; and you must take your seat on the 
right hand side of the boat, or take second class 
seats in the prow, which is the best as well as 
cheapest place. At the landing in Brienz, in- 
quire for the carriage of Pension Bellevue, or 
an omnibus, if the carriage is not there, and it 
carries you for half afranc. Another beautiful 
way to come is through Basle from Paris, taking 
the train at the Strasbourg station at 7 o’clock 
in the morning; and the second class cars are 
perfectly comfortable, and a great deal the 
cheapest, (43 francs.) Going by the way of 
Berne, however, you have an hour and twenty 
minutes at Berne, and we improved the time by 
taking a carriage at the station and telling the 
driver to show us Berne. It is a grand old city 
with streets of fine houses, and its peculiarity 
is that all the side walks ure covered with ar- 
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cades, the private houses no less than the shops 
having an arcade for the frout lower story. 
The windows of the stories above have balconies, 
which are provided with red cushions, so that 
the inhabitants may be in the open air. The 
driver carried us to a terrace, which is called 
the Munster Platz, covered with shade trees 
and seats, and looking off to the line of snow- 
clad Alps, which make the great charm of 
Berne, but which that day were wholly obscured 
by the rain-clouds. Looking down from the 
terrace you saw the Aar, over whose blue rush- 
ing waters was one splendid arched bridge ; and 
opposite you saw another shaded common of 
beautifuliy formed slopes, (for Berne lies both 
sides of the Aar.) After we had gazed a few 
minutes, we went back to our carriage, and the 
eoachbman took us across the bridge to this 
piece, whence the prospect of the Aar below the 

ridge, with its great arches, and the city, was 
very fine. Here was a great enclosure, open to 
the sky, and people looking over its walls. We 
did the same, and saw a group of bears, old and 
young. The coachman told us that these bears 
were taken care of by the city, and that once a 
lady of Berne, on dying, left all her property 
to ensure the perpetual support of the city bears! 
But what was the meaning of it all he did not 
know. Our ladies here told us the legend. 
Berne was founded within a thousand years by 
a Duke of Zahringen, who having marked out 
its site on the eve of a hunting frolic, said that 
he would name the city from the first wild beast 
he killed—and he killed four bears. So he 
named the city The Bears, which is Berne, 
(Biren) We had seen on the Terrace common 
a bronze statue of the Duke of Zahringen, in 
middle age costume of a hunter, with four bears 
as large as life on the pedestal. The coachman 
carried us by the City Hall, which is very old, 
and they are just finishing a new highly orna- 
mented stone front; also by an immense Fede- 
ral Hall; and if we had had time, we should 
have alighted to survey its grand interior, and 
because it is consecrated by the legislation of 
the Canton, which is said to have been always 
especially wise. 

We alighted at the railroad station close by 
some shops filled with the Swiss wood sculpture, 
and spent a quarter of an hour lookiug at this 
beautiful work ; and I did wish I could carry 
off a beautifully carved centre table, in which 
was set a picture of Berne and the snow-capped 
mountains, which, alas! we could not see au 
naturelle, on account of the misty weather. 

The ladies here say the society of Berne is 
highly cultivated and very delightful, and I am 
sure it must be, if they are specimens of it. 
They seem like our very rarest Boston people, 
but with a superior delicacy of grace, which is 
also not to be found in England, as my friend 
says, where there is, as far as she has seen, even 


the best people,—an assumption of superiority 
that is irritating—and more earnest and sin- 
cere than we see in France. We asked them if 
it was not losing a great deal to leave Berne, 
and they said certainly it was in respect to so- 
ciety, “ but we are merry in our own family, 
and here there are also pleasures and charms 
impossible to city life. We get books from 
Berne, and occasionally visit there.” The man- 
ners of the children (both of the family and the 
boarders) are beautiful,—in the house perfectly 
gentle, and out doors merry; and there is no 
sign of truly reserved manners so infallible as 
well-bred children who are at the same time 
spontaneous and childlike. m FP. 


— 2-9 ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS IN A FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


We have come 
To meet as is onr wont upon this day— 
To gather into stillness—and, professedly, 
To worship in the silence of all flesh. 
Have we come prepared to enter now, 
Each one, into the silent chamber of the heart, 
And there, in prayerful waiting, seek 
To know His will divine, and feel, 
Under the covering of the Father’s love, 
That all who ever worship Him aright, 
Must worship Him in spirit and in truth ? 
To hear, in outward speech, the words of truth 
Proclaimed with power; the utterance of prayer 
Sincere from hearts touched with a living coal 
From off the holy altar—it were well ; 
But insufficient all, unless our minds, 
Taught in the school of Wisdom, have received 
Instruction from on high—the flowings of that love, 
And felt, aye deeply felt, its secret workings there: 
In vain were outward words, all outward aid, 
To give that food for the immortal part 
Which nought beside can furnish. We must know 
An introversion of the soul, and unmistakable 
And close communion with Him 
Who knoweth all our needs, and who will give 
For every inward, secret, earnest prayer 
An adequate reward. And when thus brought 
Into this quietness of soul, how staid 
And how composed is Thought! The busy world 
without, 
Its losses and its gains, its ever-varying ways 
To wealth, fame, honor, and renown, 
Its plannings and contriviigs, have no part 
In our calm meditations. Then itis our minds, 
Made teachable, are humbly brought te feel 
The presence of our Father, and to learn 
At His footstool, where all his children who would 
seek 
To know his blessed will must come, 
The offering most acceptable to Him 
Has ever been, and it must ever be, 
A meek and quiet spirit. Thus the human will, 
Though strong, yet not inflexible, 
Succumbs to heavenly grace, and in the deep 
And quiet chambers of the contrite soul 
The living Spring is opened, welling up 
Even to overflowing ; and to all who drink thereof 
The promise still remains that it will be 
To them a well of living water, springing up 
To everlasting life. The language then applies 
Not to us only, but the whole great family of man, 
“ Hol! every one that thirsteth—Come and partake 
Freely, without money, without price.” 
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Outward forms 

May have specific ends adapted to our wants 
And our condition here, but if the life, 
The inner life, that should reign over all, 
Is wanting, they avail us nought, and prove 
Bat stumbling blocks to all who may be found 
Inquiring for the true and peaceful way 
To Zion. Have we, then, need to go back 
O’er the long track of Ages to the land 
Of once thrice-blessed Judea, there to seek 
The Day-spring from on high? to catch the words 
And very accents of those lips that uttered forth 
To the surrounding nations, “ Come all ye, 
Weary and heavy laden; take my yoke upon you, 
Learn of me, and I will give you rest |” 
O no; while humbly waiting in the passive state, 
And willing to be taught, He will appear, 
Oar teacher and director, in the midst, 
And satisfy to fulness every seeking soul. 
It is not then within these walls alone 
Our work must be accomplished: we have need 
Daily to feed upon this heavenly bread— 
The manna of to-day, it will not do 
To serve us for the morrow. We have need 
Often, yea, oftener, than returning morn, 
To be upon the watch ; to guard on every hand 
Each entrance to the soul, lest sin invade ; 
To keep our covenant of peace with Him 
Th’ eternal Rock of Ages, whereunto 
All, all must flee for shelter from the storms, 
The trials and vicissitudes below 
That may assail; and safely gathered here, 
It will preserve us in our goings forth, 
Our contact with the world and all its schemes, 
That we may walk uprightly: long or short 
The journey here allotted, we shall then, 
Our calling and election thus made sure, 
Become as pillars in the living church 
Below, and join at last, when done with time, 
The church triumphant with the faithful and the 

good, 
Of every nation and in every age 


Ot former generations. H. J. 





MICHAEL FARADAY, THE ENGLJSH CHEMIST. 
The death of Michael Faraday, the eminent 
English chemist and natural philosopher, is an- 
nounced. He was born in London, in 1794, 


and consequently was seventy-three years of 


age. The son of a smith, he received but little 
instruction in his youth, and was apprenticed 
to a bookseller. His tastes were averse to the 
trade, but led him to the study of books, the 
construction of machines, and the performance 
of chemical experiments. 
lectures by Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1812, he 
sent to him a copy of the notes he had taken, 
and requested his assistance to enable him “ to 
escape from trade, and to enter into the service 
of science.” Faraday thus relates the circum- 
stances in a letter to Dr. Paris, which was af- 
terwards published in his “ Life of Davy:” 
My Dear Sir: You asked me to give you 
an account of my first introduction to Sir H. 
Davy, which I am very happy to do, as I think 
the circumstance will bear testimony to his 
goodness of heart. When I was a bookseller’s 
apprentice I was very fond of experiment, and 
very averse to trade. It happened thatea gen- 


Hearing a course of 





tleman, a member of the‘ Royal Institution, 
took me to hear some of Sir H. Davy’s last lec- 
tures in Albemarle street. I took notes, and 
afterwards wrote them out more fairly in a 
quarto volume. My desire to escape from trade, 
which I thought vicious and selfish, and to en- 
ter into the service of science, which I imagined 
made its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced 
me at last fo take the bold and simple step of 
writing to Sir H. Davy, expressing my wishes 
and a hope that, if an opportunity came in his 
way, he would favor my views; at the same 
time I sent the notes I had taken at his lectures. 
The answer, which makes all the point of my 
communication, I send you in the original, re- 
questing you to take great care of it, and to let me 
have it back, for you may imagine how much I 
value it. You will observe that this took place 
at the end of the year 1812, and early in 1813 he 
requested to see me, and told me of the situation 
of assistant in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution, then just vacant. At the same tims 
that he thus gratified my desires as to scientific 
employment, he still advised me not to give up 
the prospects I had before me, telling me that 
Science was a harsh mistress; and, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, but poorly rewarding those 
who devoted themselves to her service. He 
smiled at my notion of the superior moral feel- 
ings of philosophic men, and said -he would 
leave me to the experience of a few years to set 
me right on the matter. Finally, through his 
good efforts, I went to the Royal Jnstitution 
early in March of 1813, as assistant in the labo- 
ratory; and in October of the same year went 
with him abroad as his assistant in experiments 
and in writing. I returned with him in April, 
1815, resumed my station in the Royal Lostitu- 
tion, and have, as you know, ever since remained 
there. I am, dear sir, very traly yours, 
M. Farapay. 


Sir Humphrey Davy’s reply, above-mentioned, 
was as follows: 













































DeceMBER 24, 1812. 
Sr: I am far from displeased with the proof 
you have given me of your confidence, and 
which displays great zeal, power of memory, 
and attention. I am obliged to go out of town, 
and shall not be settled in town till the end of 
January; [ will then see you at any time you 
wish. It would gratify me to be of any service 
to you. I wish it may be in my power. I am, 

sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

H. Davy. 
Returning to the Royal Institution, with 
which he bas ever since been connected, Fara- 
day became Professor of Chemistry in 1833. 
His earlier researches were eminently of a prac- 
tical character. He investigated the manufac- 
ture of steel, and the character of its alloys with 
silver and platinum. In 1827 he published the 
first edition of the work on “ Chemical Manipu- 
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lation,” of which the second edition appeared 
in 1836. It contained full descriptions of the 
apparatus, and was the only practical guide for 
the various operations of the laboratory, x- 
perimenting upon gasses, as carbonic acid and 
others, which were regarded as permanent in 
form, he succeeded by liquifying and even solidi- 
fying them. In 1830 he published a valuable 
peper “On the Manufacture of Glass for Opti- 
cal Purpdses,” and introduced a new variety, 
which he formed of silica, boracic acid, and 
oxide of lead. 

He was early interested in electrical re- 
searches, assisting Davy iu 1820 in prosecuting 
those first entered upon by Qersted on the re- 
lations of electricity and magnetisms; and in 
1821 he performed for thef first time the re- 
markable experiment, developing the close con- 
nection of those two forces, of causing a magnet 
floating on mercury to revolve continuously 
round a conducting wire, and again a conductor 
to rotate round a fixed magnet. The magnet, 
still more wonderfully, was made to revolve with 
great rapidity when an electrical current was 
passed over half its length. In 1831, the first 
of the series of papers, afterward collected and 
published in separate form, under the title, 
“Experimental Researches in Electricity,” ap- 

eared in the Philosophical Transactions. 

bey were contained in this and other scientfic 
journals, and were finally collected in three 
volumes, 8vo. (London, 1839, 1844, and 1855.) 
They contain the results of a series of original 
and systematically conducted investigations, ex- 
tended through many years in one of the most 
obscure fields of physical research, and they 
abound in brilliant discoveries, the credit of 
which no one contests with Faraday. The 


‘most important of these researches relate to 


electro-chemical decomposition; the induction 
of electric currents from other currents and 
from magnets, leading him to the discovery of 
magneto-electricity ; the influence of the mag- 
net on all bodies, leading to the division of 
magnetics and diamagnetics, and the optical 
changes induced by magnetism. 

His experiment showing that the amount of 
any compound substance decomposed by an 
electrical current is proportional®o the quantity 
of electricity employed, and that the elements 
separated in the same time are in proportion of 
their atomic weights, makes it highly probable 
that electricity is the same force as chemical 
affinity, and that it is generated by chemical 
action only. The fact which he discovered, 
that just enough electricity is generated by the 
oxidation in the battery of one atom of zinc to 
decompose. one atom of water, is additional 
proof of the same conclusion. He proved, 
moreover, the identity of the nature of elec- 
tricity, whether derived from the battery, the 
frictional machine, thermal or magnetic action 





on animal bodies; and explained the wonderful 
differences in their manifestations resulting 
from its development in intensity or in quantity. 

Dr. Faraday’s researches and discoveries 
iaised him to the highest rank among European 
philosophers, while his high faculty of ex- 
pounding to a general audience the results of 
recondite investigations, made bim one of the 
most attractive lecturers of the age. Until 
quite recently he made it a practice to give ke- 
tures ove evening in the week not exclusively 
for the benefit of the classes of the institution, 
and the interest he excited in these caused them 
to be regarded among the attractions of Lon- 
don in the winter season. 

Few scientific men have received so many 
distinctions from learned societies and institu- 
tions. His great achievements were recognized 
by the learned societies of every country in Eu- 
rope, and the University of Oxford, in 1832, 
did itself the honor of enrolling him among her 
doctors of law. The many distinctions, how- 
ever, failed to tempt him from the post into 
which he was installed by his early patron, or 
to deprive him of the natural modesty and art- 
lessness of character that secured to him an es- 
teem more desirable than that called forth by 
the highest talents. The Queen of England 
allotted to Dr. Faraday, in 1858, a residence at 
Hampton Court, and since 1835 he has received 
a pension of £300 a year.—NV. Y. World. 


The “ Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania,” already well known as the Female Medi- 
eal College of Pennsylvania, will open on the 
16th of next month, and continue five montks. 
From its Eighteenth Annual Announcement we 
take the following extracts : 


We had hoped to note, ere this, some friend- 
ly attitude toward our movement on the part of 
the medical organizations of our City and State. 
A spirit of proscription, however, still exists, 
although many of our most efficient supporters 
are found in the ranks of the profession. This 
opposition is, professedly, prompted by regard 
for the dignity and usefulness of the profession, 
and the consequent welfare of the community, 
by respect for the sacredness of family and ma- 
ternal relations, and by a concern lest the 
modesty and delicacy of woman should be in- 
juriously affected. 

Far be it from us to treat with the slightest 
disrespect any sincere conviction, however much 
opposed to our own deepest sense of what is 
right and fitting. The intelligence, devotion 
and high moral tone of those who practice the 
healing art, contribute in no unimportant degree 
to the promotion of the public weal; but we 
repel the insinuation, that the admission to the 
ranks of medicine of intelligent and pure-mind- 
ed wogien—and the admission of such only is 
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contemplated by our movement—should tend 


to degrade the dignity of the profession, or les- 


sen its hold upon the public esteem. True cul- 
ture in any department of learning is refining 


aod ennobling in its influence alike upon man 
and woman, and we regard it asa libel upon 
the science of medicine to maintain that it forms 
an exception to the general rule. 

The friends of woman’s education do not pro- 
pose for her a usurpation of the field of medicine. 


They know full well that the designs of nature 


in setting men and women in families, impose 
obligations upon the latter, which they have 
neither the liberty nor the inclination to disre- 
gard. They know, however, that in every com- 
munity, numbers of women remain unmarried, 
in plain fulfilment of prov@lential indications ; 
that early widowhood throws many a noble 


woman upon her own slender resources for her 


daily bread and that of the children whom God 
has given her ; and that, in not a few instances, 
the strong arm, which should have been the 
support of the wife, has proved but a broken 
reed. It is estimated that, in our enlightened 
and refined community, fully one-half of all the 
women are obliged to earn their own livelihood. 
They are found in many avenues of labor—in 
stores, workshops, countinghouses, and as active 
proprietors of business which taxes their mental 
and physical energies in the same measure as 
those of men are taxed. The teacher’s desk, 
in our public and private schools, is largely 
occupied by them. The sewing machine plies 
its busy needle almost entirely at their bidding, 
yet still leaves thousands unrelieved from the 
necessity of stitching from early dawn to the 
small hours of the night. Many other laborious 
avocations find their chief support‘ and their 
only gains in the necessities at ve women, 
who must, day after day, leave their humble 
homes and their heart treasures, dear to them 
as the children of princes, that the pittance 
earned may satisfy their most pressing wants. 
When these facts are remembered, we may be 
pardoned our non-appreciation of that pseudo- 
generosity that would shield women from the 
strain of body and mind, the fatigues and men- 
tal anxietivs incident to the study and practice 
of medicine. 

Women are charged, on the other hand, with 
being prompted to the pursuit of medicine by 
no higher motive than the feeling that it is re- 
spectable, less confining; and more remunerative 
than any of the ordinary avocations open -to 
them. We claim for medical women no immun- 
ity from the infirmities of our common nature, 
but admit their liability to influences such as 
may be supposed to govern the purest and best 
of men ; but what man, we would ask, with the 
talent for a noble profession, and with oppor- 
tunities for acquiring a knowledge of its princi- 
ples, and of becoming expert in its practice, 





would choose rather to plod-on in the round of 
the day-laborer, with remuneration barely suf- 
ficient to supply his most imperative necessities ? 

Exception has been taken, in the discussions 
of learned bodies, to the attainments of women 
in general literature and science, as preparatory 
to their medical course. That this exception 
has been, in some instances, well founded, we 
do not deny. Avenues of learning have not 
been open to women as to men; but with liter- 
ary colleges, as Oberlin and Antioch, now send- 
ing out every year a class of women as thorough- 
ly instructed in every department of a liberal 
education as any of their male graduates, with 
Michigan on the eve of granting equal faculties 
to men and women in every department of her 
noble University, with Vassar founding its 
course of study upon the most substantial ele- 
ments of collegiate learning, and with many 
other schools and colleges advancing in the 
same direction, we believe the occasion for un- 
favorable comparison will not long exist. 

We do not claim for our college facilities, in 
the way of apparatus and p reprations, equal to 
those possessed by long established and larger 
medical schools. Our museumis, however, well 
supplied with models and other means for illus- 
tration; and it has been the object with each 
Professor to make the course of lectures in the 
different departments as comprehensive and 
thorough as the time embraced in the lecture 
season would aflow. The cyrriculum of study, 
and the requirements for gradustion, we believe 
to be in all respects as high as those of the 
best medical schools in this country. 

We regard with satisfaction the proposed in- 
auguration of a movement for securing more 
thorough and extended attainments to the 
graduates of medical schools; and our college, 
we believe, will not fall behind its honored co- 
workers, in its endeavors to provide facilities 
whereby its students may be enabled to go forth 
furnished unto every good work. 

conpenesipeigiiamadiagi 
MOUNTAIN GRASSES. 

The wild grasses are taken, as it were, under 
the special providence of God. In their peren- 
nial verdure in regions above the zone of man’s 
cultivation, we have a perpetual proof of God’s 
care of the lower animals that neither sow nor 
reap. The mountain grasses grow spontaneous- 
ly; they require no culture but such as the rain 
and sunshine of heaven supply. They obtain 
their nourishment directly from the inorganic 
soil, and are independent of organic materials. 
Nowhere is the grass so green and vigorous ag 
on the beautiful slopes of lawn-like pasture high 
upon the Alps, radiant with the glory of wild 
flowers, and ever musical with the hum of grass- 
hoppers and the tinkling of cattle-bells. In- 
numerable cows and goats browse upon them ; 


the peasants spend the summer months in ma- 
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king cheese and hay from them for winter con-' 
sumption in the valleys. This exhausting system 
of husbandry has been carried on during untold 
centuries; no one thinks of manuring Alpine 
pastures ; and yet nodeficiency has been observed 
in their fertility; though the soil is but a thio 
covering spread over the naked rocks. It may 
be regarded as a part of the same wise and gra- 
cious arrangement of Providence, that the in- 
sects which devour the grasses on the kuh and 
schaf alpen, the pasturages of the cows and 
sheep, are kept in check by a predominance of 
carniverous insects. In all the mountain mea- 
dows, it has been ascertained that the species 
of carniverous are at least four times as numer- 
ous as the species of herb-eatinginsects. Thus, 
in the absence of birds, which are rare in Switz- 
erland, the pastures are preserved from a terrible 
scourge. To one not aware of this check, it 
may seem surprising how the verdure of the 
Alpine pastures should be so rich and luxuriant 
considering the immense development of insect 
life. The grass, whenever the sun shines, is 
literally swarming with them,—butterflies of 
gayest hues, and beetles of brightest irides- 
cence,—and the air is filled with their loud 
murmurs. I remember well the vivid feeling 
of God’s gracious providence, which possessed 
me when passing over the beautiful Wengern 
Alp at the foot of the Jungfrau, and seeing, 
wherever I rested on the green turf, alive with 
its tiny inhabitanjs, the balan®e of nature so 
wonderfully preserved between the herb which 
is for man’s food, and the moth before which 
he is crushed. Were the herbivorous insects 
allowed to multiply to their fullest extent, in 
such favorable circumstances as the warmth of 
the air and the verdure of the earth in Switzer- 
land produce, the rich pastures which now 
yield abundaat food for upwards of a million 
and a half of cattle, would speedily become bare 
and leafless deserts. Not only in their power of 
growing without cultivation, but also in the pe- 
culiarities of their structure, the mountain 
grasses proclaim the hand of God. Instead of 
producing flowers and seed, as the grasses in 
the tranquil valleys do, the young plants spring 
from them perfectly formed ; they cling round 
the stem and form a kind of blossom. In this 
state they remain until the parent stalk withers 
and falls prostrate on the ground, when they 
immediately strike. root, and form independent 
grasses. This is a remarkable adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, for it is evident, were seeds instead 
of living plants developed in the ears of the 
mountain grasses, they would be useless in the 
stormy regions where they grow. They would 
be blown away far from the places they were 
intended to elothe, to spots foreign to their 
nature and habits, and thus the species would 
speedily perish.— Bible Teachings in Nature, 
by H. Macmillan. 





ITEMS. 

The Indian Peace Commission reached Fort Sully 
on the 28th, and finding that at the present state of 
the river they would be unable to reach Fort Rice, 
they determined to go to the mouth of the Big 
Cheyenne, which is only forty miles above Fort Sully, 
and examined the country there, and returning held 
a council on the 3lst with the Indians, in order to 
ascertain what lands they claimed as reservations, 
and what complaints they had to make, and to learn, 
if possible, any facts that would throw light on the 
causes of the late Indian troubles, The council 
has been.held; the Indians, more especially the 
Sioux, have declared what lands they claim, and 
some facts elicited of importance. 


The annual report of the board of regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the year 1866 has just 
been published from the Government printing office. 
It appears from the statement of Professor Henry, 
the Secretary, that byjudicious investments, and the 
sale of coin received from England as the residuary 
legacy of Smithson, as well as that of the annual in- 
terest from the United States, not only have the opera- 
tions of the institution been maintained, and the re- 
construction of the building carried on, without any 
aid from the Government, but the finances have been 
improved, and are now in a better condition than at 
any former period. If the petition to Congress to 
permit additions to be made to the principal on the 
same terms as those on which the original bequest 
was received into the treasury of the United States 
be granted, namely, allowing the regents to increase 
the capital by savings, donations, and otherwise, to 
a million of dollars, then the extra fund, at the pres- 
ent market value of the stocks in which it is invested, 
will be sufficient to increase the endowment from 
$515,169 to $650,000, and still leave enough to com- 
plete the general restoration of the building, provided 
the cost of the restoration be limited to $150,000. 

Tas InrernaTionaL ConreRENce aT Paris.—Two 
or three weeks ago an international conference of 
the various anti-slavery societies was held at Paris. 
The session lasted three days, and there was much 
interchange of opinion. At the close of the sessior 
the following resolutions were introduced and passed : 

The international conference of the French, Span- 
ish, English, and American anti-slavery societies 
makes a new and earnest appeal to'the justice of 
sovereigns and the opinion of people in favor of the 
radical and immediate abolition of the slave trade 
and slavery, already declared by Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, the United 
States of America, Mexico, the Republics of Central 
and Southern America, and the Regency of Tunis, 
but still practiced by Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Tur- 
key and Egypt, without speaking of uncivilized coun- 
tries. After reiterating various decisive results of the 
experience of different nations with regard to sla- 
very, the conference further resolved, that the com- 
mittees of the British, French, Spanish, and Ameni- 
can Anti-Slavery Societies shall promptly, and in 
the name, and in the most earnest and respectful 
manner, address the sovereigns of Brazil, Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, and Egypt, soliciting the immedi- 
ate and absolute abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade. This conference also charges the committees 
specially to address to the Sovereign Pontiff a re- 
spectful letter, in order that, following the example 
of Pius II., of Paul IIL, of Urban VIII., of Benedict 
XIV., and of Gregory XVI., he may be induced to 
raise his voice in favor of the unhappy slaves, which 
certain Catholic nations purchase, possess, sell, and 
delay to emancipate, imitating Pagan and Mussul- 
man nations in the 19th century of the Christian era. 






































